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[For the Investigator.] 
A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TEXT: 
** Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted,” &c. 


Now, my friends, whoever reads this text of sacred Scripture should be 
asked the question, ‘‘ Understandest: thou what thou readest?” Then, 
to understand it aright, it behooves us to read the Scriptures; and they 
will instruct us in their proper meaning. For the sins here spoken of 
are the sins we commit against each other. For St. Peter himself 
informs us that he so undérstood it, when he says, ‘‘ Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him? till seven times?” 
‘Nay, I say, till seventy times seven.” And another inspired apostle 
informs us that we should confess our faults one to another. Moreover, 
our Saviour also tells us, ‘“ If thy brother trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone; if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother.”- Our Saviour still makes the doctrine more 
plain—so much so, that a wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein—viz: in the parable of the king: ‘‘Shouldest not thou also have 
had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee?” 
Again, this doctrine is fully substantiated by the Lord’s prayer: ‘‘Fa- 
ther, forgive us our sins, as we forgive those who trespass against us.”” 
It is needless to add more in confirmation of the doctrine now under 
consideration ; for out of the mouth of two or three witnesses shall 
every word be established. 


I have lately read a sermon delivered somewhere by the Rev. Dr. 
25 
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Ryder on the above text, in which he asserts that Ananias and Sapphira 
confessed to St. Peter. If so, where is found Peter’s forgiveness, as 
confession and forgiveness go hand in hand? 

The fact is just as Peter informs us. They did not lie unto men, but 
unto God. This is the secret; this is the mystery why he did not for- 
give them. For his language, as well as the gospel’s, is, ‘‘ repent of this 
thy wickedness, and pray God’’—yes, surely, pray God, not man, nor 
the priest either, but pray to God—‘‘if the thought of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee.” For ‘there is none that forgiveth SINS but 
God only.’ Therefore, I wonld counsel all such, if they would save 
their souls, to forsake their lying vanities, and confess their sins to 
God, who is fuithful and just to forgive them. 

I will now conclude this short address in the words spoken by the 
ship-masters to Jonah: ‘Arise, O sleeper, and call upon thy God, if 
so be that God will have mercy on thee, that thou perish not.” Amen 
and amen. KR tre, 


[ From the Presbyterian Herald. } 
PAPAL OUTRAGE. 


Messrs. Epirors: Our peaceful community was, a short time 
since, disturbed by a singular and most audacious attempt, on the part 
of some persons unknown, to murder a young man who a few months 
ago forsook the Roman Catholic church. 

The facts of the case are briefly these. The young man had been 
a candidate for the priesthood, of the order of St. Dominic. Within 
the last six months he had left St. Rose, the monastery near Spring- 
field, Ky., and had been pursuing his studies in the Grammar School 
of Centre College. 

On the night of Friday, the 20th of March, he came into the house 
of Mr. Alexander Sneed, with whom he was living, and stated that 
some persons had been attempting to enter his room by the back win- 
dow, which opened into the orchard. On going out to the room, which 
stood thirty or forty yards from the hous, various signs of such an at- 
tempt were discovered—such as the exci'ement of a watch dog chained 
at a little distance, the presence of a sti): thrust under the sash to push 
it up, and the deep prints in the soft ground of footsteps of various 
sizes, made by persons endeavoring to raise the window. During the 
subsequent day, at the suggestion of the servant, the short nail that 
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held the window sash down rather insecurely had been taken out, with 
the intention of substituting for it a longer one; but the nail, accident- 
ally, had not been replaced. On the evening of this day, between 
9 and 10 o’clock, as Mr. Doyle was sitting at his desk writing, at about 
ten or twelve feet distant from the window, the sash was quietly raised, 
a slit cut in the curtain, which could not be removed in consequence 
of some books lying upon it, and a pistol was fired, the ball of which, 
entering the left pocket of his waistcoat, and fraying the shirt in its 
passage, lodged in a book that stood upright on the desk before him. 

It seems almost incredible that such an outrage should be attempted 
in the midst of a Protestant community. The young man is quiet 
and inoffensive; he has no enemies, except those which have been 
created for him by his renunciation of his Romanist vows. The exas- 
peration produced by his abjuration of the Roman errors has been, prob- 
ably, much aggravated by the fact that he is a nephew of the late cel- 
ebrated Bishop Doyle, of Ireland, whose testimony before the commit- 
tee of the British House of Commons exercised so strong an influence 
in disposing Parliament to remove the civil disabilities of the Irish 
Catholics. 

Mr. Doyle had previously mentioned to some confidential friends 
that he had been several times, within the last few months, waylaid 
and chased by two men; and a very short time before the attack he 
had been obliged to take refuge in a house that lay between the town 
from which he was returning late at night and his lodgings. He had 
been threatened, too, by various persons who accosted him in Lexing- 
ton, and delivered messages from the priests; his life, he had been told 
by them, should be taken, unless he returned to his former faith or left 
the country. But all this seemed, in a country like ours, to be mere 
idle bravado. It was not doubted that malignant bigotry could so pervert 
the conscience as to make Romanists here believe, as they do in some 
other countries, that they were doing God’s service by taking the life 
of an apostate from Romanism; but it was thought almost incredible 
that they could blind themselves to the danger both to themselves per- 
sonally and to their religion from their attempting to punish a departure 
from their faith by assassination. And some persons may still say that 
such an attempt cannot huve been made. But noone who will examine the 
facts can entertain the shadow of a doubt. Twenty minute circum- 
stances, which it would be tedious to detail, combined to show beyond 
the possibility of a mistake that the young man was shot at with the 
purpose of killing him. He was saved only by the peculiar position 
in which he was sitting; had the ball passed half an inch more to the 
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right, the shot would have been mortal. The shot was heard by the 
family; and when they ran to his room, the young man was stunned 
and bewildered, and did not for some timé recognise that he had been 
shot at; the smell of the powder pervaded the room; the voices of 
the persons who had fired were heard as they retreated; the shot could 
not have been fired by the young man himself without having burnt 
his waistcoat and shirt, and the only pistol he had was found in his 
desk loaded; the window curtain was found slit to admit the pistol, 
and the fresh tracks of one who. fired and another who held up the 
sash were discovered on the outside of the window. Three different 
witnesses testify to various facts which prove that he was shot at; and 
the facts are of such a character as to make it impossible to reconcile 
them either with the supposition that he shot at himself or that he was 
shot at by any person from a mere desire toalarm him. Persons, from 
a spirit of mischievous sport, might lie in wait for another and pursue 
him to frighten him, but to shoot within half an inch of life from sport 
would be insanity. 

The facts which I have thus briefly detailed are known to the whole 
community here. My main object in narrating them is to secure the 
young man from similar attempts in future. The Roman priests boast 
of their authoity over their followers. If they choose that the life of 
this young man shall be safe from assassination, it will be safe; if he 
shall fall a victim to his change of religion, mankind will know who 
are to be held responsible. 

Yours, &c. JOHN C. YOUNG. 

Danville, Ky., March 31, 1846. 


Mr. Young is the President of Centre College. 

There is a gentleman in this city who was persecuted—as he has 
declared to us himself—with almost, if not quite, equal violence, for 
leaving the church of Rome.—[Ep. Invest. ] 
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EFFECTS OF ABSOLUTION, CONFESSION, ETC., IN PA- 
PAL COUNTRIES, ON PURITY OF CONDUCT—INTOLER- 
ANCE OF ROMAN CATHOLICITY—REVOCATION OF THE 
EDICT OF NANTZ, AND PERSECUTIONS OF THE PRO- 
TESTANTS IN FRANCE FOR A LONG PERIOD AFTER. 


» 

In our article for May, we said, referring to what we had therein 
proved of Spain, that ‘if in Austria, in France, in Mexico, in Italy, 
the same cancerous affection of society prevails, (that is, laxity with 
respect to matrimonial fidelity,) and to about the same extent, we shall 
be justified fully in ascribing it to the causes to. which we have as- 
signed it.” We shall now make good our assertion; and as, alike, our 
inclination, our space, and the nature of the subject, induce us to bring 
no more proof than is necessary, our quotations will be limited.. That, 
if any dispute our positions, we may be properly fortified in their truth, 
we shall point to authorities which may satisfy those whose prejudices 
are not invincible by any amount of proof. In the language of one of 
the most distinguished of the fathers, (Cyril,) ‘it is much better to 
hear absurdity and filthiness in accusing others, than to fall into them 
out of ignorance: much better to be informed of the mire, than, for 
want of information, to fall into it.’” In the words of a modern writer, 
‘thow shall we prove the charge regularly, without producing their 
own words and expressions? Should we clothe their impure and 
wicked sentiments in more decent and modest terms, we should be- 
tray our cause; the whole truth would not appear, nor the public be 
enabled to form a right judgment. ‘Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee,’ is both the fairest and most useful method.” 

We refer to Marmontel’s Memoirs; Justamond’s Private Life of 
Louis XV ; (Lord John) Russell’s Memoirs of Europe from the Peace 
of Utrecht; M. Inglis’s Travels in Spain; Forsyth’s Remarks on 
Italy ; Lady Morgan’s Italy; Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters; 
Letters respecting Italy, by an American; Drummond’s Travels; 
Three Years’ Residence in Spain, by a British Officer; Laborde’s Ram- 
bles in Mexico; St. John’s Letters from France to a Gentleman in the 
South of Ireland; Sanlavic’s Memoirs. 

We begin with France; and the extract we shall make is from the 
Travels of Mr. St. John, above named, in 1787. The fact is so noto- 
rious, with respect to French morals, that the amount of evidence we 
shall actually quote here will be the more restricted for that reason. 
We premise, however, that, although there may be, and we hope there 
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is, some amendment in France in this respect since 1787, it is but in- 
considerable, and in proportion as Protestantism has made advances 
against the combined influence of Catholicity and infidelity. For, 
discordant in most else, Catholicity agrees with infidelity, its natural 
offspring, in its immorality. Mr. St. John says, (vol. 1, p. 69:) 

“In the countries where the women have worn off this purity of 
manpers, we always find they have very little regard for their chastity, 
and therefore become despised by the men. In France, for example, 
native innocence and chastity are frequently turned into ridicule; .and 
we can perceive by many of their favorite songs and poems that mar- 
riage is looked upon as a mere jest. There is no nation where the 
married women have less chastity, or less regard for their husbands; 
or where the husbands have less concern for their dishonor, and there- 
fore less esteem for their wives. A man who, without emotion, per- 
ceives his wife to centre her affections in another object, must have 
but little regard for her; and, indeed, violent jealousy can never be 
felt, but by such as violently love; and in a country where the women 
are most unchaste, and yet where jealousy is scarcely known, they 
may be gallant, but they cannot truly love.” 

Our next extract shall be from an article in the London Quarterly, 
No. 65, December, 1839—‘ Travellers in Austria and Hungary.” 
The general tenor of the article is designed to be as favorable as prac- 
ticable, consistently with the preservation of a decent appearance of 
impartiality. A high tory writer is treating of the religion, morals, 
politics, and general state of Austria, a member of the holy alliance, 
and disparages it, therefore, as little as possible. What does he say? 

‘The easy, indolent, pleasyre-loving Austrians, are little likely to 
rob or murder; but they are naturally prone to such sensual indul- 
gences as require no great exertion, and fall in with the natural tenor 
of their lives. Drunkenness, indeed, is almost unknown to them; but 
they were never famous for chastity; and we believe the conduct of 
the female inhabitants of Vienna is still such as to render plausible, if 
it does not altogether justify, a well-known saying of Joseph II.” 

Dobson’s Cyclopedia, article ustria, gives the same account: 

‘«‘ The characteristic of the inhabitants of all this country is striking 
bigotry, united with striking sensuality. You need only see what is 
going forward here, to be convinced that the religion taught by the 
monks is as ruinous to morals as it is repugnant to Christianity,. The 
cicisbeos accompany the married women from their bed to church, 
and lead them to the very confessional.”’ . 

We pass next to Italy. And here let it be remarked, that, as popery 
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has such an affected sanctimony that it will not even permit the priests 
to marry, but denounces in them what Archbishop Parker justly calls 
‘‘God’s holy ordinance and institution of matrimony,” it ought to ex- 
hibit in its priesthood models of purity. The real effects are precisely 
such as ever arise from man’s attempting to be wiser than the wisdom 
of God—from endeavoring to make void the divine law by his ordi- 
nances or traditions. Italy, the seat of the papacy, ought, according 
to their averments and pretensions, to be truly remarkable for this, as 
well as other Christian virtues. But there first arose and spread 
through papal Europe the system of cicisbeism. As Lady Montague 
has given a graphic and true description of its nature, we shall here 
introduce a passage from her,* which will begin our illustration of pa- 
pal morals in Italy: 
‘* To the Countess of Mar. 
“Genoa, August 28-9, 1718. 

* * * «The ladies affect the French habit, and are more genteel 
than those they imitate. Ido not doubt that the custom of cicisbeos 
has very much improved their airs. I know not whether you ever 
heard of those animals. Upon my word, nothing but my own eyes 
could have convinced me there were any such upon earth. The 
fashion began here, and is now received all over Italy, where the hus- 
bands are not such terrible creatures as we represent them. There are 
none among them such brutes as to pretend to find fault with a custom 
so well established, and so politically founded; since I am assured it 
was an expedient first found out by the Senate, to put an end to those 
family hatreds which tore’their state to pieces, and to find employment 
for their young men, who were forced to cut one another’s throat pour 
pusser le temps; and it has succeeded so well, since the institution of 
cicisbeos, there has been nothing but peace and good humor among 
them. These are gentlemen who devote themselves to the service of 
a particular lady, (I mean a married one, for the virgins are all invisi- 
ble, and confined to convents.) They are obliged to wait on her to 
all public places, such as the plays, operas, and assemblies, (which are 
here called conversations;) where they wait behind her chair ; take care 
of her fan and gloves; if she play, have the privilege of whispers, &c. ; 
when she goes out, they serve her instead of lacqueys, gravely trotting 
by her chair. ‘Tis their business to prepare for her a present against 





* Montague’s Works, vol. 3, p. 53: London, printed by R. Philips, 1803: Letters da- 
ring Mr. Wortley’s embassy. 
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any day of public appearance, not forgetting that of her own name.* 
In short, they are to spend all their time and money in her service, 
who rewards them accordingly, (for opportunity they want none ;) but 
the husband is not to have the impudence to suppose this any other 
than pure Platonic friendship. ’Tis true, they endeavor to give her a 
cicisbeo of her own choosing; but when the lady happens not to be of 
the same taste, as that often happens, she never fails to bring it about 
to have one of her own fancy.” 

Now, here is, I believe, about as succinct and correct an account of 
the offices of this connexion (which has flourished -almost exclusively 
in Roman Catholic countries, and specially under the connivance of 
the Pope and his clerical ministry in Italy) as any that has ever been 
given. This system still continues in Italy, but with somewhat dimin- 
ished frequency. It was general there for more than a century. And 
this occurs in a church which claims to be the most effective friend of 
purity—the most fervent promoter of the chastity of the female sex! 

Our next witness shall be Lady Morgan. Her opinions on much of 
what she saw in Italy are entitled to great respect. Sometimes her 
views are entirely indefensible ; but there is not the least reason to dis- 
trust her statement of facts generally, or to believe that in her volumes 
on that country she errs in any instance intentionally. She is a 
woman of genius. Her accomplishments in general literature are re- 
spectable, her style original and elegant. As a satirist she excels, 
while she is pleasing in didactic narrative. 

When we wish all the strength of satire, we must resort to the few 
of the masculine sex who have acquired pre-eminence in it; but the 
polish of its shaft is most complete from the hand of woman. Swift 
is, undoubtedly, the prince of English satirists; but in polish Lady 
Montague and Lady Morgan much surpass him. This dangerous but 
occasionally very useful skill has its legitimate subjects, especially 
within the precincts of the haut ton, or fashionable world. Its arro- 
gance, affectation, baseless pretension, selfishness, sensuality, and hy- 
pocrisy, are the themes on which it may ply its hand to advantage of 
the general good. 


“Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touch’d and sham’d by ridicule alone,” 


it has been sometimes startled from its confident slumbers, by a Swift, 
a Churchill, or a Byron, with rough notes of indignation, or picturesque 





* That is, the day of the saint after whom she is called. 
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views of the ridiculous in its manners or its morals. Lady Montague 
satirized for the benefit of her friends in a private circle; Lady Mor- 
gan has published her works within a short time after their composi- 
tion, and has employed her talents of this kind to good effect on the 
vices of the Italian ‘clergy and papal Italy in general. Forsyth is 
rough and strong, his facts true; but he wants the refined manner of 
Lady Morgan. In the following passage, her recognition of the ap- 
propriate and powerful influence of woman, her just and great posi- 
tion in society, contrasted with the extreme degradation to which she 
is reduced by Romanism, is one of the most vivid productions of her 
pen. Remarking on “the state of society, of morals, and manners, 
in Venice,” she says: 

‘The sum of its corruption has been philosophically illustrated by 
Dara (the last Venetian historian) with an observation that speaks vol- 
umes.* , The society in which woman holds no influence is in the last 
degree degraded, and even disorganized ; for the influence of woman 
is a ‘right divine, derived from her high vocations of wife and 
mother; and it is only in those false combinations where the great 
laws of nature are set aside that she cun forfeit that immunity blended 
with her 


‘ Nature’s‘end and being.’ 


And yet, if there ever was a country where beauty and biandishment, 
and warm hearts and kindly feelings, went together, that country (to 
judge by appearances) is Venice. The gentle looks and smiling eyes, 
‘the female softness and female gayety, which charm the stranger's ob- 
servation whenever Venetian women come within its scope, bespeak a 
race of beings formed for all the best affections—to receive and to in- 
spire the most intense and tender feelings. But convents and cassinos, 
political tyranny and religious bigotry, are dire foes to the virtues 
which should belong to aspects so bewitching; and the graces, which, 
if blended with higher qualities, might have fixed the seat of woman’s 
empire among the lagunes of the Adriatic, have long survived, but to 
render her a slave or a sultana—destined to serve or to sway by the 
worst of means.” 

Referring to the establishment of the celibacy of the clergy, by that 
arch-despot Gregory VII, she observes, (vol. 2, p. 186:) 





* Vol. 2d, Lady Morgan’s Italy, p. 425. Speaking of the women, Mr. Dara observes : 
“The corruption of their morals had deprived them of all their empire. I have gone 
over the whole history of Venice, and I have not seen them in a single instance ex- 
ercise the smallest influence.” 
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‘From this despotic act of Gregory VII, flowed those sources of de- 
moralization which still render Catholic countries the centre of liber- 
tinism. The clergy, when denied the power of marrying, adopted a 
custom preserved by the new code of Lombardy from the Roman laws, 
called ‘semi-matrimonio,’ permitting the union of a free man and a 
free woman, regulated by civil laws. The councils thundered against 
this half matrimony, as they had done against the whole; and the 
priests, deprived even of their demi-wives, avenged themselves by 
bringing disorder and misery into the families of their flocks. The 
ecclesiastical tribunals teemed with processes, lawsuits, and accusations 
against the ministers of the church; and then, perhaps, first arose those 
disorders among the religious orders which afterwards called down the 
satires of Boccacio, and of all who dared to expose them. The can- 
ons of the primitive church provided for the wives of the ministers.”’ 

Let us next hear Mr. Drummond’s account, whose book of travels 
was published about the year 1754, and reviewed in the Monthly Re- 
view for September, 1754. The following is an extract from the ar- 
ticle of that Review: 

‘‘ At a conversazione at the splendid residence of Mr. Horace Man, 
the British Resident at Florence, speaking of the brilliant assembly, at 
which, he says, ‘all the married ladies of fashion at Florence were 
present,’ he gives this account: ‘Some played at cards, some walked 
from place to place, and many retired with their gallants into gloomy 
corners, where they entertained each other; but in what manner, I 
will not pretend to say—though, if I may depend upon my informa- 
tion, (which, by the bye, was very good,) their taste and mine would 
not at all agree. In a word, these countries teem with more singulari- 
ties than I choose to mention. The girls are caged up like so many 
birds; so that, whenever they are enlarged by matrimony, which the 
world calls bondage, they are just as wild as any part of the winged 
creation.’ 

“They begin to covenant beforehand, in the marriage articles, for 
indulgence ; which is now increased and grown into such a universal 
custom, that, on the day after marriage, every lady chooses her cicis- 
beo, whom she, according to her good pleasure, favors with all sorts of 
freedom, from morning till night; and then the convenient animal 
called a husband resumes his prerogative. Nor is he restricted to his 
own turtle by the custom of the country, but generally commences 
cicisbeo to some neighbor’s wife.” 

Let Madame Piozzi (the Mrs. Thrale so often mentioned in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson) next speak. She travelled in Italy about 1786. The 
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following statement may be found in the Annual Register for 1790— 
Characters, p. 44: 

‘‘ We have all heard much of Italian cicisbeism. I had a mind to 
know how matters really stood, and took the nearest way to informa- 
tion, by asking a mighty beautiful and apparently artless young crea- 
ture (not noble) how that affair was managed; for there is no harm 
done, J am sure, said I. Why, no, replied she, no great harm, to be 
sure, except wearisome attentions from a man one cares little about. 
For my own part, continued she, I detest the custom, as I happen to 
love my husband excessively, and desire nobody’s company in the 
world but his. We are not people of fashion, though, you know, nor 
at all rich; so how should we set fashions for our betters? They would 
only say, See how jealous he is! if Mr. Such-a-one sat much with me 
at home, or went with me to the corso; and I must go with some gen- 
tleman, you know; and the men are such ungenerous creatures, and 
have such ways with them. I want money often, and this cavaliere 
servente pays the bills; and so the connexion draws closer—that’s all. 
‘And your husband?’ said I. ‘Oh, why, he likes to see me well 
dressed: he is very good-natured, and very charming; I love him to 
my heart.’ ‘And your confessor!’ cried I. ‘Oh, why, he is used 
to it:’ in the Milanese dialect, e assuefaa.”’ 

But one more quotation, and we leave Italy. Perhaps fifteen years, 
by the aid of such zealous and diligent friends of all righteousness, and 
especial votaries of chastity, as the papal clergy, might have wrought 
some change in the Italy of Mr. Forsyth, who travelled in that country in 
1802, about sixteen years after Mrs. Piozzi. Under the head of Na- 
ples, after quoting certain lines from an Italian poet, he proceeds, (p. 
379 :) 

‘‘ All the fascinating arts described in these lines are practised to 
gain, not barren admiration, but men. That secret devotion of the 
heart, that pure, incorporeal tenderness, which enter into the composi- 
tion of love in our climates, all pass for mere fables in a society like 
this, where every object is referred to direct pleasure, and where quan- 
tity of pleasure becomes a matter of calculation. Here gallantry en- 
joys all the privileges that a libertine-can desire. Even neighborhood 
conveys rights of this kind. I have seen ladies gesticulating love, up 
and down the streets, to the gentlemen residing within a certain dis- 
tance from their windows; and new settlers, if handsome, are soon ad- 
mitted to the benefit.’’ 

Now, it will be perceived that, in two of these countries, Austria 
and France, there are neither ‘‘ voluptuous climate” nor “ the remains 
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of Moorish manners.”’ Charles Martel sent the Moors back to their 
Spanish lair, justifying the animated strain of the poet: 
“The second day was that when Martel broke 
The Mussulmans—delivering France opprest, 


And, in ene mighty contest, from the yoke 
Of unbelieving Mecca saved the West.” 


But there were those things taking root, but not yet matured, in France, 
in Martel’s time, which, for purposes of moral corruption, and espe- 
cially of libertine indulgence, were far more effective than a voluptu- 
ous climate, and even more productive of these evils than the Moorish 
manners. I refer to absolution, confession, and the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, and the withholding of the Scriptures from the laity. For, 
by absolution, the layman and the priest were both taught to believe 
that the power of the keys.was in the hands of the priest; that his 
bills drawn on Heaven would all be punctually honored. By confes- 
sion, all the weaknesses and sins of poor humanity were laid open to 
a celibate clergy, and all circumstances known by which facilities could 
be gained of taking advantage of them; while, in respect to females, 
the confessor, being in a state of celibacy, and in the majority of cases 
in the vigor of life, would be under the strongest temptation to use 
these systematic, artificial, and unnatural facilities for his own selfish 
purposes. ‘To crown this monstrous doctrine and practice, infallibility 
is brought in, and the Scriptures withholden, that no possibility may 
exist for the laity to detect these errors and impositions. We have 
proved, in our article of May, (p. 132,) from the very words of the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, that ‘‘the penitent must submit 
himself fo the judgment of the priest, who is the vicegerent of God.” 
**God: commands us to obey his ministers; and by obeying them we 
honor God alone.” 

No wonder, then, that multiplied facts should justify the declaration 
of a gentleman, long a resident in a high station abroad, observing and 
well-informed, to the writer of this article: ‘If I wanted to indulge 
in all manner of licentiousness and luxury with impunity, I would 
live in a Catholic country, and become a Catholic priest.” 

The intolerance of Popery is another topic on which we design to 
remark in this article. 

The denial of this is studiously and vehemently made in our coun- 
try, in the face of notorious facts. The Edinburg Review—although 
vindicating, at times, with much ability, important parts of Protestant 
doctrine—has not been distinguished by extraordinary abhorrence of 
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Popery. In fact, it is chargeable in this respect with a criminal luke- 
warmness. And what does it say on the subject of papal intolerance? * 

‘From the flames kindled in France by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, a short century only elapsed till the flames of the revolution 
began to break out. It was stated, some years ago, in one of the most 
instructive books which the French press has lately yielded us—the 
Essay of Villers on the Reformation of Luther—that among the causes 
of the revolution was to be ranked, and that in a high place, the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz. We have important facts now before us, 
in sufficient abundance, to prove the justice of the assertion; and, 
most assuredly, it presents a view of the French revolution, the con- 
sideration of which is pregnant with instruction. 

“Tt is not, in general, in this country, known or believed in what 
an exasperated state the Catholic clergy of France remained towards 
their Huguenot brethren, up to the very latest periods, and how much 
mischief resulted from their intolerance. 

«The assembly of the bishops, in 1765, presented a remonstrance to 
Louis XV, in which they said: 

«“¢Tt is in vain that the exercise of every religion but the Roman 
Catholic is prohibited in your kingdom. In defiance of the laws, the 
Protestants flock together in every quarter ’—+that is to say, they met 
clandestinely in the fields; for to build or use a house as a place of 
worship was impossible—‘to perform the acts of their religion; and 
this is the abomination for the suppression of which the bishops call 
for the exertions of the king.’ They proceed: ‘They hold assem- 
blies in the dioceses of Valence, Viviette, Die, Grenoble, Chartres, 
Cahors, Nimes, Rhodes, Montauban, Montpelier, Luzor, Ager, Beziers, 
&c.’ What were the measures the execution of which the bishops in 
consequence demanded? Belief is almost staggered at the answer, 
‘If the law,’ they cry, ‘which revoked the edict of Nantz—if your 
Majesty’s declaration, given in 1724, had been strictly observed, we 
dare assert that no Calvinists would now be found in France.’ Be- 
cause the atrocious persecutions which disgraced the reign of Louis 
XIV had abated—because the wounds which they inflicted on their 
country began to be healed,—the indignation of the bishops was ex- 
cited. Nothing would satisfy them but the renewal of the same de- 
testable proceedings; they could predict nothing but misery to France, 





*Vol. 46, August, 1810, pp. 416, °17, °18, 719. We give translations of the origi- 
nal, which is furnished in the Review without translation. The original French may 
be seen by any one who wishes it, by turning to the Review. 
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unless the flames of persecution were to their satisfaction lighted up 
again. 

““*We will not dwell, sire, on the fatal consequences which, in 
France, would inevitably result from @ toleration that would be cruel 
from its effects. We, who are the chiefs of the holy tribe, the guides, 
the pastors of your Catholic people—can we keep silence? It is not 
only, sire, to religion and to the church that you owe your protection, 
but to yourself. If you do not employ your authority to arrest the ex- 
ertions of heresy and the progress of impiety, it will be too late to ap- 
ply a remedy. What have we not to fear from our-enemies? Already 
they menace us. Restore, sire, restore to the laws all their energy, 
and to religion its splendor; and may the renewal of your declaration, 
made in 1724, be the result of our humble remonstrances !’ 

‘‘ Among the great interests of humanity, there is such a connexion, 
that those who are the enemies of one are almost always the enemies 
of the rest. Accordingly, in this same remonstrance, the bishops of 
France show an hostility equally bitter and unrelenting against the lib- 
erty of the press and the liberty of conscience. ‘This plague,’ they 
tell the king, ‘of which we now complain, will not cease to ravage his 
states, until the press shall be subjected to regulations faithfully exe- 
cuted. Thus thought and acted your illustrious predecessors, when 
Lutheranism, after having desolated Germany, sought to introduce it- 
self into France. The piety of those great kings, and of magistrates 
the depositaries of their authority, took vigorous measures to suppress 
pernicious books. These measures are in the edicts of 1542, 1547, 
and 1551. We entreat you, sire, to have those edicts and regulations 
laid before you. Your Majesty will there see examples of wisdom 
and severity worthy of imitation: you will there see the authors of 
such books, the persons who sell and those who purchase them, con- 
demned to heavy penalties.’ - 

‘*The time, however, was now come when the public mind would 
not bear a plain and undisguised declaration of the love of ignorance, 
without an expression of indignation and contempt. The bishops ac- 
cordingly act the hypocrites, and to the words which we have just cited 
are not ashamed to add the words which follow: 

‘«« We are very far, sire, from wishing to put obstacles in the way of 
genius, or to arrest the progress of human knowledge ; but it is to rep- 
resent to your Majesty the contagion with which we are threatened.’ 

‘«‘ Another assembly of the bishops, who met in 1770, and renewed 
their remonstrances on the same subject, say: 
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«Religion, sire, fears nothing from elucidation; it only dreads the 
errors of the human mind, and not its attacks: it does not oppose the 
progress of human sciences.’ What, then, were those egaremens 
(errors) of which it was so much afraid? * * * English hberty—that 
very liberty, by express name and designation—(that very liberty from 
which England has derived all her prosperity—C.] It was this fatal 
liberty which has introduced among those islanders, our neighbors, such 
a multiplicity of parties and opinions. This liberty it was, of every 
portion of which they demanded the extinction. Yet these men ne 
se opposoient pas aux progres des connoisances humaines—do not oppose 
themselves to the progress of human knowledge! 

« An address, containing the same complaints and entreaties, was pre- 
sented on the accession of Louis XVI; and another in the year 1780. 
In this, too, they cry: ‘Far be from us, sire, the thought of extinguishing 
the flame of genius, or of wishing to impose chains on the noble emu- 
lation of the learned.’ Yet they pray: ‘That your Majesty will, 
therefore, save religion, morals, authority, by hastening to address to all 
the sovereign courts a beneficent law, suited to restrain the most noble 
of all the arts—the art of writing—within the boundaries of a generous 
but sage liberty.’ What in their estimatiom was sage liberty, they 
make abundantly appear. It was a liberty by which, in particular, 
all English books worth the obtaining were to be shut out of the king- 
dom.* ‘In vain,’ say they, ‘there does not exist in the kingdom any 
public source of corruption, if the subject of your Majesty have the 
indefinite liberty to procure himself foreign productions, and particu- 
larly those which spread in all quarters the books of an enterprising na- 
tion whose writings have been a thousand times more fatal to our morals 
than their arms have ever been to our possessions. To drive, sire, far 
from your states this monstrous description of contraband, t it will suf- 
fice to cause the religious observance of the former regulations, which 
do not permit but toa small number of fixed and determined places 
the exclusive privilege of entering books coming from aboad—books 
to be submitted, before their deliverance, to the rigor of preliminary 
visits, and to other formalities, the violation of which is to be followed 
by fines, seizures, and confiscations.’” 

Who will plead the tolerance of Rome? The editor of the Investi- 
gator has refuted the allegation in the case of Lord Baltimore. It was 





* This is the Austrian policy now with respect to English and American books. 
t Liberty of speech and of the press have been, and still are, in almost all papal 
countries, a ‘‘ monstrous description of contraband.” —C. 
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there a necessity, not achoice. Her doctrine forbids toleration; but it 
admits the hypocrisy of profession: it admits jesuitism—the very in- 
carnation of Protean policy and deception. Hence, where it pos- 
sesses power, it brings out its infallible doctrine of persecution of her- 
etics; where it does not possess it, it dissembles. Popery must un- 
learn her infallibility—i. e., cease to be Popery—ere it can cordially 
adopt civil and religious liberty. 

The existence of some individuals in the Catholic church who are 
tolerant, is no refutation of what we have said. They are deceived re- 
specting the doctrine of their church. They remain in her, thinking 
her tolerant when she is not. 

Was the revocation of the edict of Nantz the liberty of speech and 
of the press, or even toleration in religious matters? Were the remon- 
strances of the clergy of France, which we have cited, any one of 
these? Is the inquisition freedom of speech or of the press, or even 
toleration? Are the encyclical letters of the present Pope against all 
these the proofs of the love which Popery bears to toleration? Is there 
religious or civil freedom in Spain, or Italy, or Mexico? The magnif- 
icent plains and mountains of the latter are still almost as much cursed 
with the effects of intolerance as under the dreadful religion of the 
Atzecs. But the time of deliverance for her approaches. 

CHRYSOSTOM. 





A NEW RELIGIOUS SECT. 


We had supposed that the Mormon was the last sect; but we see 
in the papers a notice of a new one, in the city of Baltimore, called 
** The American Church.” At first, we thought the name savored of 
arrogance ; but, strolling along the other day, we saw a sign overa 
door with these words, “‘ The American Eating House ;” and a little 
further on, “ The American Hotel,” and ‘‘ The American Refectory ;” 
and anon, ‘‘ The American Bowling Saloon,” &c. Now, we conclude, 
a religious sect or society has as good a right to be called “‘ American”’ 
as they have. Well, we say to the new church, Go on and prosper; 
we like everything that is truly American. We hope this sect will set 
a good example, and do honor to its name, by adopting no foreign rites 
and ceremonies and notions. Let it avoid English, and French, and 
Roman principles, opinions, and observances, as far as possible, and be 
really American and Christian, and we shall rejoice in its success. As 
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to new sects, we like to see them start up. The more, the better. 
It is the life of liberty. It is the soul of genuine piety. Show us the 
nation where there is but one sect, and we will there show you a peo- 
ple groaning under tyranny and oppression, debased and degraded by 
poverty and ignorance, and steeped in vice. Almost the only hope 
we enjoy for the perpetuity of our free institutions arises from the lib- 
erty which all sects possess of dividing and forming new ones at plea- 
sure. The only danger to be apprehended is in the event of any one 
sect becoming so powerful as to influence a majority of the people. And 
the papal is the only one which it may be feared will ever be able to 
acquire such an influence. For, while it has a visible head (the Pope) 
around which to rally, and to which its votaries pay homage and 
bind themselves by vows of obedience, the head of others, (Christ,) 
though always present, 2s invisible, and the vows which they make are 
in the spirit, and the penalty for disobedience inflicted in the world of 
spirits. With these it is neither sinful nor disgraceful to leave one sect 
and ioin another. All are at liberty to do as they please in this re- 
spect, without incurring the displeasure of the sect they may see 
proper to leave, or forfeiting the good will of relations and friends. 
With the papal sect, how very different it is! If one leave it and 
join another sect, he is guilty of a heinous offence—a mortal sin. 
Their chidren are taught to regard him as the worst of all sinners. 
Every sin may be forgiven but this sin against the ‘‘ Holy Church;”’ it 
can never be forgiven, unless the offender return and recant, and sub- 
mit to such penalty as the priest may please to impose—of which 
a good round sum of money never fails to form an important ingredient. 
The person guilty of this crime loses cast— forfeits the regard of 
his best friends and the affection of his nearest and dearest relations. 
He is publicly cursed and damned by the priest, loaded with the most 
opprobrious epithets, and consigned, with wonderful solemnity and 
show of authority, to the tortures of hell to all eternity, unless he re- 
turn to the bosom of the church. And many of them are so ignorant 
as to believe the priest has the authority, and the power also, to con- 
sign the offender tohell! Yes, all sins may be forgiven but this. The 
thief, the liar, the extortioner, the cheat, the gambler, the robber, the 
seducer, the murderer—all, all may be forgiven by the church, (that 
is, the priest.) These are never excommunicated or dismissed, if they 
acknowledge their guilt to the priest, say they are sorry, pay him his 
fee, and do the penance required. A man may thus draw out a long 
life in habitual wickedness—there may be no cessation of his villanies 
and crimes for a hundred years—and he may still continue a member 
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of the church, a thousand times have all his sins forgiven, and as often 
repeat the offence, and at last be sent, fresh from the service of the 
devil, by the power of the keys vested in the priest, and a few masses, 
to take his seat near the throne of God, with the innocent, and the 
virtuous, and the just made perfect through Christ. If, on the other 
hand, one live a hundred years a virtuous and holy life, and, with- 
out being guilty of any other offence, leave them, and join another 
sect, they persecute him to the utmost, declare him to be out of the 
fold of Christ, and pronounce him doomed to eternal perdition. 

Who wonders, then, that their numbers are great? They receive 
all that come, and suffer none to depart. They hold up to the sensual- 
ist, the profligate, and the criminal, the delusive hope of pardon by 
means of the priest, as often as they sin—thus encouraging them to go 
on in their wicked course, (we see the fruits of this in all papal coun- 
tries;) while they teach the ignorant and their children that out of 
that church there is no salvation, even to the most virtuous and most 
obedient to the laws of God.* No wonder their numbers are great. 

For the sake of liberty—for the sake of our national independence 
—for the sake of individual independence of mind and freedom of 
thought and opinion,—we devoutly hope this new American Church 
has no tincture of Romanism. We see that it issues a paper. Will 
the editor do us the favor to send us one, that we may see what are 
the characteristics of the American Church? 





*The doctrine is, The mos‘ wicked wretch that ever lived, dying in the faith and 
communion of that church, cannot be lost; while the very best person that ever lived, 
if he die in the faith and communion of any other church, cannot be saved. 
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[For the Investigator. } 
INDIRECT PERSECUTION. 


By tradition we are informed, that, at a very remote period, the God 
Jupiter, in tender compassion to the inhabitants of the earth, caused 
them to assemble together for the purpose of bestowing on them some 
visible tokens of his beneficence. He informed them that circum- 
stances rendered it necessary that he should leave the world, and ascend 
up to heaven; but that, notwithstanding he should withdraw his pres- 
ence from them, he should still preside over them, and bestow his prov- 
idential munificence on them. He also made them understand that 
he desired to give them his blessing before he left them, and wished 
them to name the kind of blessing which he should bestow on them. 
Then the people were much moved when they heard the parting words 
of their God, and shed many tears. Having expressed their great sor- 
row for his being about to depart from them, they unanimously desired 
him to choose their blessing for them. Accordingly, when he had as- 
cended about two or three miles high, he caused a large shower of 
spectacles to fall on the plain on which they were assembled. Such 
were the wonderful qualities of the lens of that storm of spectacles, that 
no two pairs of them reflected objects alike. Some made things appear 
black; others white; and so of all colors that could be thought of. 
The shower had no sooner fallen than all the people seized the specta- 
cles with the greatest eagerness, and every one believed that his pair 
alone reflected the true color, and that all the others were delusive. 
All the people believed that every one was deceived who could not 
see things as they saw them. This laid the foundation on which all 
the different opinions in the world were first built. From that time 
till now, every man has his own spectacles, and every one considers 
that his own opinion is right, and all others wrong. (Note A.) * 

When the doctrines laid down in the Bible are left free for all who 
read it to make their own private interpretations and form their own 
conclusions, each and every one will be sure to interpret them accord- 
ing to the light reflected by his own spectacles; and in exact propor- 
tion to the zeal with which he cleaves to his own opinions will be his 
proneness to persecute others who cannot see with his glasses. The 
Scriptures being subject to private interpretation, no two persons will 
ever come to the same conclusions respecting the doctrine inculcated in 








* See notes at the end of this communication. 
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them. Who can number the infinite variety of opinions or tenets that 
have emanated from private interpretation ? 

If we inspect the different tenets advocated in any large city, we 
shall find their number to be thirty or forty!’ And although thousands 
of Christian worshippers may be called by one name, such as Baptists 
or Methodists, yet no two of them will interpret their tenets exactly 
alike!! (Note B.) 

All the founders of the thousands of different sects which have 
marked the Christian world, have pretended that they were moved by 
the Spirit of the Lord in the formation of all their conclusions, or the 
doctrines which they advocated. Thus, the Spirit of the Lord has been 
made to assume as many different modes of teaching as ten thousand 
wild birds would take directions, if they were put in a large cage, car- 
ried to the top of a high tower, and turned loose together!!! 

By the conflicting evidencés furnished by the collective church, or 
the aggregate of religious worshippers, nothing can be more plain than 
the fact that mankind are unable to understand how the Spirit of the 
Lord operates on the human mind. Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? In all the different churches, there are some of the most 
learned and pious men living to be found. 

When will a man be able to know with absolute certainty that his 
religious opinions are strictly correct? I answer, when God shall con- 
descend to send him a Bible from heaven, written with the same in- 
imitable skill which marks the plumage of the peacock, accompanied 
with spiritual eyes to see and comprehend its true import. When, by 
comparing the celestial revelations with our version of the Bible, and 
finding them verbatim alike, and by comparing his interpretations of our 
Bible with the celestial instructions communicated to him, he finds 
them to agree, then, and not till then, will he be able to know that his 
conclusions are strictly correct, and that his tenets are of celestial ori- 
gin. (Note C.) 

Persecution.—When all men have an opportunity to acquire celes- 
tial direction to guide them, and an equal share of ability to know and 
follow an infallible guide, then will be the time for the obedient to be- 
gin to entertain hard thoughts of such as wilfully refuse to obey the 
mandates of the Eternal. (Note D.) But even then, if God continues 
to bestow his providential blessings on such as are of a different opin- 
ion, why should one man persecute another? 

When we pass all the sects of religious worshippers in review, we 
shall find the traces of blind zeal and fiery dogmatism discoverable 
amongst them? Where is the church to be found whose members 
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are all free from the malevolent spirit of persecution? Fiery zeal and 
intolerance, unaccompanied with knowledge, betray themselves in 
hundreds of different ways. Professors of religion are ever ready to 
consider themselves the exclusive favorites of the Most High. They 
are too apt to think that ‘‘the gods”’ are enlisted in their favor, and 
that they are permitted to hold correspondence with celestial powers. 

How is this? Why are so many Christians (in name) thus led astray 
by their own delusions? Why are they ever ready to consider the 
dictates of their own pride, and the workings of their vain imaginations, 
the teaching of the Divine Spirit? But their reason is dethroned by 
the usurpations of ambition and consummate folly!! This is no fic- 
tion: it is real truth!! 

It is one of our greatest national blessings that ecclesiastical power 
is so equally divided. This, and this alone, keeps the latent fire of 
persecution from bursting forth and producing a general conflagration. 
But, notwithstanding this is the case, yet this latent fire within will 
occasionally burst forth and burn with great fervency. Painful expe- 
rience recently taught the inhabitants of the ‘city of brotherly love” 
the truth of this remark. Church-burning and cruel murder marked 
the course of this ‘‘zeal without kowledge.’”’ Even the disciples of 
Christ wanted to burn up a city, the inhabitants of which would not be 
directed by the rules marked out by them. (Note E.) 

«Q thou great Father of the spirits of all flesh, look down upon us 
in tender compassion, and give us eyes to see and ears to hear. O 
give us that charity which hopeth all things, endureth all things—that 
charity which thinketh no evil and is kind—that charity which will 
keep us from treating others, who may differ from us in opinion, with 
disrespect and coolness. Teach us that we are all fallible creatures.” 

IT once heard of a great preacher who was always railing against 
Popery. In all his sermons, he was always sure to abuse the Catholics. 
By-and-by, one of the chief members of his church desired him to 
preach from the first verse in the Bible, hoping for once he should 
hear a discourse unalloyed with slander against that ancient church. * 
In compliance with that request, the minister preached from the words 
selected by that member. He had no sooner named his text than he 
began as follows: ‘‘Itis true that God in the beginning created the 





* We also once heard “ that ancient church” most grossly slandered in a pulpit in 
this city. The clergyman had the effrontery to accuse it of being both charitable and 
tolerant! A grosser slander never was uttered !—[Ep. Invest.] 
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heavens and the earth, but he did not create Popery: that was the work 
of the Devil!!” * 

Ministers of the gospel, and all public teachers, would do well to 
consider that, when they are backbiting and slandering those who differ 
from them in religious opinions, they are weakening their own cause, 
and strengthening that to which they are opposed. This truth is veri- 
fied by general experience. Mr. Wood, and Mr. Smith, of the Pres- 
byterian church, added hundreds to the Catholic faith in Washington; 
and the burning of the Catholic churches in Philadelphia added more 
to the Catholic faith than were added to the church by the preaching 
of Peter on the day of Pentecost. (Note F.) When ministers and 
teachers are opposed to any particular sect who may differ from them, 
they should always refrain from slandering them: for by so doing they 
will be sure to build up the cause which they attempt to destroy. 
Persecution will be sure to strengthen the cause of the persecuted. 
The smoke of the martyrs will be the seed of the church. This old 
motto will always hold good. (Note G,) 

Who can say with absolute certainty that he is sky-guided and heaven- 
directed in the formation of all his religious conclusions? If all men 
are fallible and liable to err, should not all men consider that they are 
liable to be deceived? Neither the antiquity of an opinion nor the 
multitude of its followers will constitute it infallible. Religious opinions, 
like plants, spring up, flourish, and die. There have been thousands 
of such deaths, and thousands gnore there will be. The cause of Chris- 
tianity died in its own cradle in Asia; and so have many other creeds. 
Christians of every name should ascertain the absolute truth of their 
own tenets before they begin to persecute others. All malevolent 
feelings, all envy, and all slander, in consequence of difference of 
opinion, is persecution in disguise. 

TOLERATION. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 
Nore A. 


We have before us a written history of those spectucles, to which, 
for some reason best known to himself, our correspondent has made no 
allusion. We beg leave to subjoin the last chapter but two: 





* Judging from its effects in countries purely papal, the minister was not far from 
the truth.—[{Ep. lyveser.] 
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‘¢ 1. Now, it came to pass in those days, when Papa* learned that 
things appeared unto the people in different colors and in different 
forms from those in the which they appeared unto him, he was cut to 
the heart and was grieved in his soul; 

2. And he said, Goto! I must put an end to these things; but how? 

8. And his countenance fell, and he shut himself up in an inner 
chamber, and refused meat and drink, and would not change his rai- 
ment. 

4. Howbeit, on the third day he ate and drank, and washed him- 
self, and went into the council chamber. 

5. And he called together his chief priests, and his scribes, and the 
elders, and the chief captains, and other mighty men of war, whose 
friendship he had gained unto himself by making them presents and 
procuring them offices ; 

6. And when they were come into his presence, they all fell down 
before him and cried with one voice, Live forever, O Papa! the great, 
the mighty, the holy upon the earth! And some kissed his hands, 
and some kissed his feet. 

7. And he bade them rise, calling them his friends; and they stood 
around him. 

8. And the chief speaker said, What wouldst thou, O holy one? 
Behold, thy servants are ready to do thy will. 

9. And Papa opened his mouth, and spake to them after this man- 
ner, saying: 

10. Behold, our power and our dominion are threatened with ruin, 
in consequence of those spectacles which the great Jupiter sent down 
in a shower from the clouds, in the day in which he left the earth 
and ascended up into heaven. 

11. And they said, How? 

12. And he answered and said unto them, See ye not that the peo- 
ple view things differently from us, and desire to walk every one as 
seemeth right in his own eyes? Now, this must not be; or we shall 
soon become as nothing in their sight, and my name, which is above 





* Papa is described in the history as one of the great high priests, of extraordinary 
sagacity and unbounded ambition. He contrived, by consummate cunning—taking 
advantage of the ignorance and superstition of the people—to gain a powerful influ- 
ence over them, and to bring to his aid many persons of the best talents. Perceiving 
at once that these spectacles would have the effect to weaken his influence—for ev- 
ery one, seeing for himself, would no longer look to Papa as the infallible source of 
truth—he at first thought of trying to keep the people from using them; but, as the 
mandate of the God could not be resisted, he must needs try some other scheme. 
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every name, will become a by-word among the nations, and will stink 
in the nostrils of all men; and you will be laughed to scorn, and de- 
prived of your places, and of the authority that I have given you, be- 
cause ye are my friends. Have I not a right todo as I please? Am 
I not in the place of the great God of heaven and earth? 

13. And the chief priests, and the elders, and the scribes, and all 
the mighty men of war, cried with a loud voice and said, O Papa, live 
forever! Of a surety we know that thou art the vicegerent of the 
great God, O thou most potent and most holy one! Whatsoever thou 
commandest us to do, that will we do. Speak but the word, O Papa, 
and we will obey. 

14. And when they had finished saying these things, he spread his 
hands over them, and blessed them; for the words which they spake 
were to his soul like cooling waters to a thirsty pilgrim in a weary 
land. . 

15. And he spake unto them, saying, Go, now, and seize upon ev- 
ery one who will not acknowledge that he sees things as we see them. 
Cast him into our dungeons, and feed him with the bread of affliction 
and the water of affliction, until he shall acknowledge that things ap- 
pear unto him only as they do to us. Invent other modes o tortyre, 
and try by all means to bring them to confess that we are right. Verily 
I know, that, the great God having compelled all to wear these specta- 
cles, it is impossible for things to appear alike to all; 

17. And verily I do not care how things appear, in truth, to any; 
but my might and my power must be acknowledged, and my domin- 
ion must be established in all the earth, and all men everywhere must 
confess that I only see things as they are, and all shall declare all 
things to be as I pronounce them. I will be greatest of all. 

18. And he said unto them, Go, therefore; seize, imprison, torture, 
persecute with sword and with fire, all obstinate heretics, even unto 
death ; drive out their women, and their maidens, and their little ones; 
take possession of their lands, and houses, and cattle, and goods, and 
money; and we will divide the spoils. 

19. And when he had finished speaking, the chief priests, and 
scribes, and his captains, and all his friends, cried with a loud voice 
that rent the air, Thy will be done, O holy Papa! We will do as thou 
hast commanded. 

20. And they went forth breathing destruction; and they fell upon 
the people, and smote them hip and thigh with the sword; and many 
they tied to stakes, and, making fires around, burnt them to ashes. 
But some they spared, who confessed speedily. Howbeit, for the sake 
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of the spoils, they destroyed many who were even willing to recant ; 
but they spared them not, because they had great possessions. 

21. And the earth opened her mouth and drank the blood of the 
martyrs; and the land mourned; and widows and orphans were mul 
tiplied. 

22. Nevertheless, Papa cared for none of these things ; for he waxed 
greater and greater among the-kings of the earth, until there was none 
like unto him for power and ddminion—so much so, that kings and 
emperors did him homage, even to the kissing of his feet. 

23. But it came to pass, after many days, that a certain brave man, 
named Martin, stood up in the midst of the people, and cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Ye men and brethren, how long will ye submit to 
this oppression, which your fathers found too grievous to be borne? 
Whether is it better, to violate the law of the great God, who gave us 
the spectacles that we might not all see things alike, or of a man, who 
is also the creature and subject of the great God? Whether is it bet- 
ter, to live here in oppression, and finally go to God with the sin of 
disobedience of his laws upon your souls, or die in the maintenance of 
the rights he has given you, and meet him with the consciousness of 
obedient children? Hearken unto me, now, men and brethren, and 
declare this day, before the great God and the world, whom will ye 
obey—man or God ? 

24. And all the people shouted, with a voice that rent the air, We 
will obey God rather than man. And Martin lifted up his voice and 
said, men! and all the people said, men! And when they said 
Almen, the distant mountains trembled; and so great was the sound, 
that the thrones of certain kings tottered and fell, and the kings them- 
selves were buried in the ruins; the palace of the great Papa was 
shaken, for a moment he was tumbled from his chair, and he cried 
aloud for help, believing it was an earthquake.”—[{Here ends the 


chapter. } 


Note B. 


We cannot conceive that this should be regarded as a substantial ob- 
jection to private interpretation. On the contrary, seeing it produces 
no evil among those sects, and that there is a superiority in every com- 
munity where it. is practised over those where it is forbidden, we are 
led irresistibly to the conclusion that it is right, independently of all 
those other arguments drawn from the natural rights of man. 

To nem minds differently constituted and differently educated, 
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accustomed to different habits and surrounded by different circum- 
stances, to come precisely to the same conclusions in the investigation 
of any system, would be not only unreasonable, but absurd. And yet 
we find that, in respect of the Christian system, there is great haf- 
mony of belief among the various sects. There are certain great and 
leading principles held by all alike. These, as one would naturally 
expect of revelation, are so broadly marked that ‘‘he that runs may 
read ;”” and the way to salvation is made so plain that ‘ the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein.” True it is, men, for the 
sake of their own aggrandisement, have ‘“ sought out many inventions’’ 
to deceive the ignorant and credulous—among which, few have been 
more mischievous than that of a set of men pretending to possess in- 
fallibility, and to be better able to present the truths of revelation than 
the inspired writers who have given them to us as they received them 
from the Spirit of Truth himself. 

The great truths of Christianity are unequivocal; they admit of no 
doubt; they are like great landmarks of navigators, not to be mistaken, 
and which appear precisely the same to every one. 

It is manifest that those things about which sects differ—which have 
different aspects in the views of conscientious and humble Christians— 
are non-essentials, given in this equivocal form for some wise and be- 
neficent end; perhaps to test the extent of that charity towards each 
other without which all else is vain. 

Our correspondent admits the existence of this essential virtue, in a 
limited degree, among the members of each particular sect, when he 
says that ‘‘no two of them will interpret their own tenets alike ;” for 
we see, nevertheless, that they continue in Christian fellowship. 
Would that it were universal! 
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Note C. 


He has Moses and the prophets, Christ and the apostles: if he can- 
not understand them, neither would he a Bible sent down from heaven. 

It is not necessary for the Christian to ‘‘ know with absolute certainty 
that his religious opinions are strictly correct.” He “walks by faith, 
and not by sight.’ While the soul inhabits this earthly tabernacle, it 
is not possible to know the mysteries of God. He believes that God 
is, and he trusts in him as the rewarder of those who obey him. He 
believes that when “this corruption shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall put on immortality,” then will he see things as they are, 
and that, if he spends his life in obedience to God, the errors of his 
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creed will not be imputed to him. And in this faith he leaves the 
world in peace. 


Norte D. 


We have a celestial and infallible guide—Jesus Christ; and all have 
sufficient, if not equal, ability to comprehend and follow him. Mani- 
festly, it is not necessary for all to see alike, and to comprehend in 
equal degree all his laws. God is just. A law which is clear and un- 
equivocal to one person, a just God, a just human government, would 
never require another, to whom it cannot so appear, to observe and 
keep with equal strictness. 

The fact is, we are too apt to desire to be saved without conforming 
our lives to the law of Christ, even as we understund it. He came to 
save his people from their sins: worldlings wish to be saved in their 
sins. Hence, they seek other guides than Christ and the apostles— 
guides who persuade them that they have the power to indulge them 
in sin through life, and at last to save them from hell. 


Note E. 


We perceive that the writer has not paid as much attention to the 
history of the events to which he alludes as we have. It was estab- 
lished beyond controversy, in the course of the judicial investigations, 
that religion had no hand in the creation of those riots; that they grew 
out of an attack made upon a lawful and quiet meeting of the Native 
American Association by a number of Irish Roman Catholics; that 
the churches were burnt during the fight—by whom it was not certain, 
but most probably by the boys, who are ever foremost in such kind of 
mischief; though there is strong reason to suspect the Jesuits them- 
selves of doing the deed, for the purpose of raising a cry of religious 
persecution, which they doubted not would create sympathy in their 
behalf, and greatly redound to their interest—of which they never 
lose sight. The damage, they calculated, would all be paid by the 
corporation or State. 

The court of quarter sessions decided that they who attacked the 
meeting were the guilty persons. The language of the court is: 
‘The interference of individuals hostile to its proceedings, and the 
breaking up and dispersion of the meeting by them, was a gross out- 
rage on the rights of those who called it, and a riot of a flagrant kind.” 

It appeared, moreover, in evidence, that no persons were more ac- 
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tive in their efforts to save those buildings than the very enes who 
were thus outrageously assailed. 

It is said, and probably with truth, that they make the severest mas- 
ters who have experienced the severest apprenticeships. Just so it 
would seem to be with the Irish immigrants. Brought up under the 
rod of oppression, they appear to think that liberty consists solely in 
tyrannizing over others; and, forgetting that ours is a land of equal 
rights—true to the principles of “holy mother church’”*—the moment 
they touch our soil, they begin to play the master, instead of the equal. 
They find, however, that, instead of sinking, Yankee blood rises, on 
being violently pressed. 


Nore F. 


They must be weak-minded people, indeed, and just fit for a church 
which requires implicit obedience of its members and forbids the en- 
joyment of their own opinions, who could be convinced of the truth 
of a religious faith by the burning in a riot of a few places of worship 
belonging to the sect who held that faith. But, as our correspondent 
has made so great a mistake respecting the effects of the preaching of 
the Rev. Messrs. Wood and Smith in this city, we must take the lib- 
erty to suspect him of mistake in relation to the effect of the church- 
burnings in Philadelphia. We attended a number of the lectures of 
both those reverend gentlemen, and most of those delivered by Dr. 
Ryder about the same time in the Roman Catholic churches. We 
took no little pains to learn the effects of the different lectures; and 
the result of our inquiry was, that the number of Roman Catholics 
persuaded to leave their church and become Protestants was more than 
two for every one that left the Protestant churches and joined the 
church of Rome. We are much mistaken if our correspondent was 
at that time living in the city of Washington. 


Nore G. 


This does not always prove to be true. It may be said to have been 
so in England; but in France it was otherwise; and in Spain, and 
Portugal, and Italy, and Austria—in short, in all countries at present 
purely Roman Catholic, and where the inquisition has been established 
—the reverse is the fact. We believe that in countries where people 
are allowed to form and express their opinions with impunity, illiberal- 
ity and misrepresentation will eventually prove favorable to the sect so 
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treated. For our own part, we should never complain of such con- 
duct towards our sect, provided the community would be so just as to 
hear our defence, and the attack we might feel authorized to make in 
our turn. In this country, no sect has a right to complain of persecu- 
tion. There is no such thing. Here no hands are tied, as they are in 
countries where the power of the Pope is supreme. All are at perfect 
liberty to come into the field and combat for his rights on equal ground. 
We need not fear the predominance of error, ‘‘so long as reason is 
left free to combat it.’’ But it does not follow that reason must neces- 
sarily remain free. The same power which fetters and imprisons it in 
papal countries is striving to do the same here; and its being impotent 
to-day is no reason that it will be so always. Let the friends of liberty 
and evangelical truth cease to ‘‘combat”’ the ‘ errors’’ of Romanism, 
and very soon they will find that reason has forever lost its freedom to 
combat error. It must wage perpetual war against error, itsnatural 
enemy. It must not cease; it must not sleep. If it sleep, it is lost. 





ST. MARIE MATER DEI. 


Tue above is the name of the Roman Catholic church erecting in 
Washington city. 

The Protestants, however, in most instances, raise very strong ob- 
jections to this ‘‘ Roman Catholic notion’ “ that God has a mother.” 
Now, according to my humble opinion, all persons who profess to be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the Trinity are guilty of a vile inconsistency 
when they protest against what they are pleased to call “a papal 
error.” For, from the following extracts, which I have selected from 
the Trinitarian Protestant prayer and hymn books, it appears obvious 
to me that they acknowledge the very same theory themselves that 
they censure the Catholics for believing. As, for example: 

‘God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost.” 

“ The second person in the adorable Trinity, who is very and eternal 
God,” &c. 

** See the God who all things made 
Humbly in a manger laid.” 
‘Well may Sol withdraw his light, 
With the sufferer sympathize, 
Leave the world in sudden night, 
While his Creator dies.’’ 
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‘* God the mighty Maker died 
For man the creature’s sin.” 

Do not, I ask, these Protestant admissions sustain the Catholic theory 
to the letter? And are not all Trinitarians who presume to deny that 
God has a mother, inconsistent with themselves ? 

From the New Testament record of the true relationship of Christ 
to the Deity, I conclude, that the Trinitarian premises, whether Cath- 
olic or Protestant, are fallacious. I deny, then, that Jesus, the son of 
Mary, is the one only living and true God. If I were not to deny this 
unevangelical theory, I should be compelled to acknowledge Mary as 
‘*« Mater Dei.” 

If in this particular I am a heretic, the teaching of Christ himself 
and my own common sense have made me so. For I find, through all 
the four gospels, that Jesus of Nazareth never laid claim to a higher 
title than that of Messiah, or Son of God. Hence, I conceive it to be 
base slander and calumny against the character of the purest and hum- 
blest of God’s servants and worshippers to charge him with having as- 
sumed any other title. He professed ‘‘to be able, of himself, to do 
nothing.” He reproved one for calling him good, asserting that ‘‘ there 
is none good but one, that is God.”” He approved of Peter’s confes- 
sion ‘‘that he was the son of the living God.’ He denied to the 
Jews the charge of blasphemy which they raised against him, and 
demanded, ‘“‘Say ye of him whom the Father sanctified and sent 
into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, I am the Son of 
God?’’ *In a word, I learn from Christ himself, that all he was and is 
he derived from his and our God and Father. 

Again: The confession of Jesus to the high priest was not that he 
was the Supreme God, but that he was the Christ. ‘I adjure thee by 
the living God that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ or not,’ 
said Caiaphas. To which Jesus replied, ‘Iam! Hereafter ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven.” And for this confession he was condemned to 
die. But God raised him from the dead; and as he stood near his va- 
cated tomb, in all the fresaness of immortal vigor, he desired one of 
the Maries to go to his disciples and deliver the following announce- 
ment: “I go to my Father, and to your Father, to my God and to 
your God.” And hence the sweet hymn of the apostle Peter: 
‘¢ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, ac- 
cording to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inherit- 
ance which is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
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From all of which, I am constrained to believe that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was nothing more nor less than the Messiah, or Son of God, and 
that Mary was, of course, nothing more than the mother of the Mes- 
siah. ° 

In reading the New Testament, instead of throwing aside my rea 
son, I endeavor to bring it to bear upon every passage which claims 
my attention; for, to my mind, Christianity is of the very last import- 
ance—containing, as it does, a revelation of God to man, through the 
ministry of the great Mediator—and is, of course, an appeal to reason. 
I therefore most sincerely believe that all theories which cannot stand 
before the piercing eye of reason ought to be rejected. They cannot 
be from God. The gospel is a revelation, and nota mystery. But 
the following Trinitarian confessions are not only mysteries, but they 
are the veriest absurdities and insults to reason, as well as to the gos- 
pel of Jesus: ‘‘The Deity” (whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain) ‘“‘became the son of Mary.” ‘The author of life became 
the victim of death.” ‘The tomb of Joseph contained the corpse of 
God.” 

Strange, that Protestants who make such admissions as these, and 
brand all those who do not believe the same as unchristian infidels, 
should charge the Roman Catholics with idolatry for calling Mary 
‘*the Mother of God!” 

O that every one of these inconsistent Christians would attend to 
the precept of Christ: ‘‘ First cast out the beam that is in thie own 
eye, then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye.” J. P. Moore. 





THE PRocEEDINGS aGaInstT Ronce.—The King of Prussia has just 
issued orders to the President of the province of Silesia to cease all 
proceedings commenced against M. Ronge by the criminal courts at 
Breslau, owing to articles contrary to the Roman Catholic doctrines 
in some of his pamphlets in favor of the German Catholics, of whom 
he is the founder. This toleration has a most salutary effect on the 
public mind. 





The Editor to his Readers. 





THE EDITOR TO HIs READERS. 


Tue May number of this work contains an article on Calvinism 
—which, we are aware is considered an unjust and a distorted picture 
—the publication of which some of our friends think was injudicious. 

If they will turn to the beginning of the work, they will see that 
we started with the determination to publish, without partiality or pre- 
judice, any strictures on any creed, provided they were couched in 
decorous language. The field is free for the opening of a battery from 
the other side. 

. We deem this the best way to elicit truth. If a writer’s views of 
the doctrines of others be incorrect, they who are misrepresented 
should be glad of the opportunity to put him right. In this way error 
may be corrected, and they who have been wandering in it may be 
brought to rejoice in the knowledge of the truth. 

We had expected to receive, ere this, a reply to*the article on Cal- 
vinism ; but none has come to hand as yet. The writer of that article 
is desirous to be set right, if he is in error; and we are ready and 
willing to publish a reply. 

In the present number will be found an article taking for a text the 
name of the Roman Catholic church now being erected in this city. 
It will doubtless meet with condemnation equal with the other. But 
this is not the thing. We want opposing arguments. We think it 
most likely that this article will be replied to. We trust it may. But 
we must caution those who may be so disposed, that, as the writer of 
this article signs it with his own proper name, we shall expect any re- 
ply to be signed also with the proper name of the writer. In this 
way, an interest worthy of so grave and momentous a subject will be 
excited, reflection induced, and truth elicited and established. 

Let none fear that such a controversy will become, as generally they 
do, angry and personal. It will not be so in this journal. We warn 
our contributors, that even a shadow of this nature will condemn the 
whole. We will have argument, clothed in a dispasssionate and cour- 
teous garb, or not at all. 





